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and the still more celebrated Brazil-nut (Bertholletia
excelsa) *of northern and north-eastern South America.
This last is a very lofty tree, the huge, heavy fruit of
which is like a big cannon ball in shape and nearly as
heavy. When the outer shell is broken it is found to
contain, clustered together, the nuts so familiar to all of
us, with their rich oily pulp. Many of these Tropical
American trees are remarkable for furnishing vivid dyes
from their bark or wood. There is the Bixia orellana or
Anatto tree, the rich orange-yellow or crimson dye of
which is used for colouring the outside of Dutch cheeses,1
the celebrated Logwood tree, which, like pepper and spice,
lobsters and sea-lions, sugar and indiarubber, "got into
politics " and changed the fate of several American states.
Logwood, a member of the Bean family, is known scien-
tifically as Hcematoxylon campechianum, and is really a
native of the Central American forests, having been at one
time especially abundant in Yucatan and Honduras. It
was soon introduced by Europeans into Jamaica and other
West India Islands, where it is a marked and very beauti-
ful feature in the landscape, especially in the winter-spring
of the year. Then it is absolutely covered with pale
golden-yellow, bean-like blossoms, exhaling a delicious
scent of honey. The sight of a grove of logwood trees in
full blossom is sufficient reward for crossing the Atlantic.
One of the great inducements to Europeans in the con-
quest and settlement of Tropical America was the Brazil-
wood, trees of the genus CcBsalpinia (usually C. echinata).
The inner wood of this tree is of a brilliant scarlet-crimson
colour. Fragments of it were actually drifted across the
Atlantic to the Azores Islands and the coast of Portugal,

1 Owing to the Dutch having so early discovered and colonized Guiana, where this
tree is abundant.